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The Minister said that he had invited me to come to his private
residence for a cup of tea without any specific purpose but merely
so that we might keep in touch through periodic informal talks and
to tell me of his constant efforts to obviate our grounds of complaint
arising from Japanese interference with our rights and interests in
China.

Mr. Matsuoka first asked me to convey to the President in one of
my telegrams his hearty personal congratulations on the President's
re-election.

The Minister said that Admiral Nomura had twice refused the
Embassy in Washington because he did not wish to be placed in the
position of giving assurances to the American Government when
those assurances might later be invalidated through the fall of the
cabinet and the appointment of a new Foreign Minister who might
not support Mr. Matsuoka's views. The Minister said that his
determination to persuade Admiral Nomura to accept the post and
his final success in overcoming the Admiral's reluctance were eloquent
testimony of his own attitude towards the United States.

The Minister said that it was almost impossible for him to read all
the correspondence between the Embassy and the Foreign Office.
His day's work sometimes extended to more than twenty hours, but
in spite of that he had told his highest subordinate officials that he
would not stand for bureaucratic replies to our representations and
that he wanted the complete facts in every case so that he could give
me, at least orally, a true picture of the Japanese position. This he
proposed to do. He said that he recognized the absurdity, for instance,
of making the new regime in China rather than the Japanese Govern-
ment responsible for various developments. He wished to correct
such an attitude on the part of the Foreign Office.

In connection with future developments, I told the Minister that
the United States would be impressed less by official statements than
by acts and facts.

I also expressed my surprise when Mr. Ohashi had said to me that
the Foreign Office received very little material from the Japanese
Embassy in Washington reporting American press comment, whereas
I was in the habit of telegraphing to Washington full daily reports
of comment in the Japanese press. I expressed the view that especially
at this time it was most important that the Japanese Government
should know what the American press, and therefore the American
public, was thinking and saying.

THE JAPANESE EMPIRE CELEBRATES ITS

26ooTH BIRTHDAY
November 10, 1940

To-day was the first of two days of celebrating the aSooth anniver-
sary of the ^ founding of the Japanese Empire, and fortunately the
weather smiled on Japan during both days, which were sunny and